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A TRADEPAPER WRITER’S 
RECORDS. 





The tradepaper writer who makes his liv- 
ing at the work soon gets scores, or even 
hundreds, of manuscripts in the mails, or 
awaiting use in pay-on-publication offices. 
Keeping his copy in circulation is a primary 
and indispensable part of his business. That 
means keeping records of manuscripts sent 
out. It is unavoidable routine. The writer 
must know concerning any particular article 
at any time just where it is, how long it has 
been there, and what publication it has been 
offered to. It is easy enough to evolve an 
elaborate, complicated system for keeping 
track of manuscripts, but an elaborate sys- 
tem costs the writer too much time and 
effort. 

I have a lazy man’s system, devoid of frills. 
I began with records kept in a pocket memo- 
randum book, but that system soon broke 


down, and when my daily output of copy be- 
came large I devised a day-slip pad. I made 
my pad by binding together at the top a 
bunch of slips with a card-board for the back, 
using for bindinga clip which I first straight- 
ened out and then bent into a square “U.” 

I use the day-slip pad to record the mailing 
of batches of copy, beginning with the bot- 
tom-most slip, and adding new ones at the 
top as needed. The tradepaper writer mails 
in batches because he has many short articles, 
which can be sent together at a saving of 
labor and postage. A mailing entry includes 
the name of the publication sent to, the date, 
the titles of the articles sent, and the number 
of words in each. With this record I am 
able at the end of a week or a month, if I 
wish, to find the total number of words writ- 
ten in that time. The day-slip pad also 
makes it easy to keep track of slow copy. As 
copy is returned, the items are crossed off on 
the entry. At any time slow copy can be 
spotted, preparatory to writing inquiries, by 
running through the pad. 

To this day-slip pad, showing my work 
from the beginning to date, I have added a 
card-and-tray system. The tray is a cigar 
box, about 9x5x3 inches. The index cards 
just fit the box as to width, and protrude a 
half-inch above it. Across each at the top I 
have printed the name of some periodical. 
These names are arranged alphabetically 
within classifications — Farm, Juvenile and 
Sunday School, Popular Science, Industrial 
and Business, Canadian, General, Unclassi- 
fied. I have cards for all the publications I 
have sold to in a regular way. The Unclassi- 
fied division is for publications being tried 
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out. At the front I have a card marked 
“Idle-Revision.” At the back is another 
card marked “ Sold and Paid.” 

This is how I use this index I make a 
record on a slip of heavy paper as each arti- 
cle is done, showing the date, the title of the 
article, the number of words, and the name 
of the publication sent to, and after the cor- 
responding entry is made on the day-slip pad 
I put the record slip in the card tray, in front 
of the proper index card. 

When a report on a batch of copy arrives 
I check up the returned items on the day-slip 
pad, and then turn to the card-index pad. I 
remove the slips referring to articles re- 
turned and place them in the Idle-Revision 
classification. If an article is sold, I remove 
the record slip, enter the amount paid and the 
date and put it in the Sold and Paid classifi- 
cation. If an article has been 


accepted bi 


s¢ 


not paid for, I write “Accepted” and the 
date on the slip, and put it back in the tray, 
in front of the publication index card. In a 
pocket notebook in which I keep my record 
of income I enter the check by date, publica- 
tion, and amount. 

In mailing out copy, I take the record slips 
in the Idle-Revision classification and spread 
them before me on the desk. The notations 
on each show me just where the article has 
been. Choosing among possible markets, I 
enter on each slip, with the date, the name 
of the new publication addressed, enter 
on the day-slip pad each manuscript sent out, 
and file the record slips in the tray. I find 
that the first division in the tray, Idle- 
Revision, is a good “tickler.” It keeps be- 
fore me all the time the copy which is not 
working. P. C. Olwer. 


Boutper, C 


A LITERARY SECRET. 


Whitney dropped into my _hall-bedroo 
one evening and looked over my typewriter 
and pleasant pile of rejected manuscripis 
with a smile which might have been inter- 
preted, had I been so in the mood, as one 
great disdain. 

“T could be an author, too, if J wanted co 
be,” he said. “I know how it’s done!” 

“Whitney,” I answered 
tending the short-story classes at Columbia 
University !” 

“Oh, no,” he replied honestly. “It 
that ; but I just happen to know how 
writers get your stuff published.” 

I sighed. “You know more than I do,” I 
said. “ Then t 


you write! 


why, in heaven’s name, dor 


; 


“It isn’t necessary. I’ve 
an office down on Wall Street, and make 
enough to pay my room rent and board, and 
have a lot left over besides.” 

I made no reply, although I knew instinc- 


tively that he had been talking to my land 
lady. 
“You see, it’s this way,’ he went on. “] 


wrote a novel, a really long novel. Just did 


the plot, 


it for relaxation from my business cares. It 


took my evenings for the best part of two 
months. So you see how prolific I could be 
if I wanted to give my whole time to litera- 
ture. It was a thundering good novel, if 1 
do say so myself. At least, everybody who 
read it said so. The janitor’s wife in my 
apartment said it kept her awake nights. 
And my aunt said she didn’t know how I 
could imagine such things ; but you know 
What aunts are.” 

I confessed. 

“What was your novel about?” I asked. 

“An adventure story. It told about the 
chase after some lost pearls. I won't tell you 

but you can guess it wasa humdinger. 

The thieves stole the pearls from a Fifth- 
avenue heiress. Then started a chase all 
over the world by a girl detective. Original, 
huh? 


And I bet it would make a peach of a 
movie! 

“T didn’t intend to have it published, but 
one evening I went to a banquet with one of 
the fellows in the office. I rented a dress 
suit, and it fitted me like a glove. I'll give 
you the address if you want.” 
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“ Thanks,” I answered, bitterly, “but I 
never have any use for evening clothes.” 

“Well, as I was saying, I went to this ban- 
quet, and whom should I happen to sit next 
to but a publisher. You can’t tell me there 
isn’t anything in fate! Well, we got to 
talking, and he told me his business, and I 
told him mine. He was head of the Regent 
Publishing Company on Eighth avenue, al- 
though he said he had offices on Fifth ave- 
nue, too. I told him, quite casually, that 1 
was interested in books, in fact, had written 
one. He asked me if it was about high 
finance. You see, I had mentioned my office 
in Wall street, and his question was only 
natural. So I told him the plot. He asked 
me to send the novel to him, as he was in- 
terested in doing new authors. Well, I did. 
A week later came a letter saying he would 
accept the novel and publish it, that he had 
found it tremendously interesting and was 
sure it would make a big sale if published in 
an attractive form with an appealing binding, 
— although he would n’t guarantee any such 
thing happening. He mentioned the fact that 
it was always a risk bringing out a book by 
an untried author, but he enclosed a contract. 
I don’t remember all the details pertaining to 
the party of the first part, (me), and the 
party of the second part, ( him and his com- 
pany ), but I was to send him a check for 
one thousand dollars immediately upon sign- 
ing the contract. Then I was to get fifty per 
cent. I must have made some impression 
upon him in my dress suit. One thousand 
dollars !” 

“Did you accept this generous offer?” I 
asked. 

“Me have a thousand dollars? Rub the 
cobwebs out of your eyes! But it did en- 
courage me to try elsewhere. I thought if 
there would be one publisher who would 
accept my novel, surely I could find another. 
So one afternoon I stayed away from the 
office. I put on my best suit of clothes, fixed 
up myself as fine as I could, and managed in 
all to put up a pretty neat appearance. My 
landlady, when I told her I was going to 
interview my publisher, offered to let me take 
her husband’s cane. She thought it would 
help create a favorable impression. Well, to 
make a long story short, I saw my man. 


He was head of the Peerless Publishing Com- 
pany. I didn’t tell him I was working. 
Tried to give him the impression that I 
merely wrote for fun. 

“Well, he accepted the novel, too. But he 
made me a much better offer. Said he would 
bring out the book for only eight hundred 
dollars ; half down, and the rest when the 
book appeared. And he didn’t say anything 
about untried authors.” 

“But did you accept?” 

“Hardly! I thought if two _ publishers 
were after me, there might be a third. So 
one noon, I took the manuscript to another 
publisher. Guess I didn’t put up a very 
good appearance, though. It was a rainy 
day, and I borrowed an old rain-coat from 
one of the boys in the office. My shoes 
did n’t shine, and I did look rather seedy ; 
but then, most people look seedy on rainy 
days. Of course I got the once-over, and 
apologized for the way I was dressed. Told 
him it was such a rainy day that I was wear- 
ing out my old clothes. Well, he accepted 
my novel, too, and he would publish it for 
only five hundred dollars, cash in advance!” 

“Well?” I waited for the rest of his story. 

“Listen,” he said. “I know now why you 
authors are always so shabby.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Ain’t it clear? When I wore a dress suit 
one publisher made me an offer on the terms 
of a thousand dollars. When I wore my 
business suit I got a publisher who came 
down to eight hundred. And, on the rainy 
day, when I looked like an owner of a park 
bench, the publisher who was after me 
dropped away down to five hundred. So I 
just come to the conclusion that what the 
American Magazine says about always being 
well dressed when doing business don’t apply 
to you authors at all. If you want a pub- 
lisher to accept your novel, put on a pair of 
overalls, a soft shirt, and an old straw hat, 
sneak up the alley and go in by the side door. 
If you do this, I'll bet the darn publisher 
will publish your novel for nothing.” 

I seized his hand. 

“ Whitney,” I whispered. “Don’t tell any 
one else what you have just told me. The 
field is so overcrowded as it is ; but thank 
God, the secret of success is mine at last!” 

New York, N. Y. Carl Glick. 
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Short practical articles on topic 


with literary wanted for 


THE 


invited to join in 


workK are aiways 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
naking it a medit 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
i 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER 
has anything helpful and 
Articles 


ideal length is about 1,000 words 


' 
are aiways open tor any one 


should be closely con 


A great deal of inventive genius has been 
applied to the problem of making a process- 
form letter, sen thousands 


out broadcast to 





of persons, look as if it were a typewritten 
communication, written expressly to the 
Those who give consider- 
ation to such matters have watched with in- 
progress made. The first results 

Type made to print letters like 
struck by the keys was 
used to print circular letters, without date or 


person addressed. 


terest the 
were crude. 
those typewriter 
address but often with the common dictation 
mark at the “HB—TW ” — sup- 


posed to be the initials of the person dictat- 


end, as 


ing the letter and of the stenographer. These 
printed circulars were given to a typewriter, 
oceeded to make letters of 


by typewriting at the top a date and an 


who pr individual 


them 


address, with “ Dear Sir” or “Dear Madam,” 
as the case might be. Sometimes the circu- 
lars thus made into letters were signed with 


a pen ; more often, with a rubber stamp fac- 
simile of an autograph. Only the inexpert 
would be deceived by them but immense 
s the im be of the inexpert ! 
* . * 

[To make the differences between the proc- 
ess part of the circular letter and the type 
part less noticeable various ingenious schemes 
have been devised, sometimes 


until now it 
i 


, , 
takes a real expert to tell whether a 


com- 
is really individually typewritten 


not. In typewriting, periods and commas 


have a tendency to punch through the paper, 
‘ — eee eee: ee i ¢ 

o that they are noticeable on the back of the 
sheet. To produce the same effect by process 
the type of periods and commas was “ under- 
laid” in printing, or made high. Then 


process letters were treated to make them 


look as if they had been blurred by the mois- 
making 
the typewriting and the process printing look 
alike. A long 


some inventor devised a scheme of printing 


a copying-press book, thus 


more step was made when 


through a ribbon, as the type- 
writer key does, thus producing imitation 
that looks much like the 
Then came the invention of the 


by process 


typewriting very 


real thing. 


automatic typewriter, which, provided with 
a perforated roll something like that used in 
music machines, when it has once been 


started would turn out any number of copies 
of a each one typewritten, 
ready for the address and other matter to be 


letter, actually 





idee idee or 
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added by a typewriter with exactly the same 
type. 


* 
* *s 


difficulties have been 
To make the process let- 
ters more deceptive other ingenious schemes 
have been devised. Instead of using “ Dear 
Sir” or “Dear Madam” at the beginning of 
a letter, the accepted form now is to repeat 
the name, as “Dear Mr. Williams,” or 
“Dear Miss Smythe,’ and to make the ap- 
parent individuality of the letter even more 
convincing the 


Thus mechanical 
largely overcome. 


printed 
with blank space in certain lines, where the 
typewriter 


process letters are 
inserts the name of the person 
addressed, so that the letter may read, for in- 
stance, somewhere in the body of it : “ Now 
the great question is, Mr. Stuyvesant, 
whether,” etc. Even if Mr. Stuyvesant were 
inclined to be suspicious, how could he ever 
doubt that the letter was an individual one, 
written expressly for him, seeing his name 
thus casually used right in the middle of it? 
How should he know that process letters are 
printed in several forms, with spaces left for 
names of different lengths, so that his name 
can be inserted in one of them and exactly 
fit the space, whether the name is Crabb or 
Van Osterhouten? Sometimes the space in 
which the name is to be typewritten is left 
at the end of a line, so that either a long 
name or a short name can be inserted at will 
In that case, if the recipient of such a letter 
has a short name he will notice that the line 
in which it appears is short in the apparent 
typewriting. A letter sent to the editor of 
THE WRITER recently by a victim of one o 
the concerns that set 
alluring 


traps for writers in 


advertisements printed in general 
publications purported to be an individual 
letter criticising two submitted. 
Both were mentioned by title in the first two 
lines, with the process word 


scenarios 


“and” between 
the titles, the second of which broke over 
from the first line to the second, and the 
whole letter was apparently typewritten, so 
that if the alignment had been perfect it 
might have deceived even an expert. The 
typewriter who did the “ filling in,” however, 
had n’t lined her typewriting exactly with the 
process work, so that it was evident to an ex- 
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pert examiner that the personal matter in the 
letter had been filled in on a process form, 
probably printed in several editions with 
varying spaces for the insertion of one or 
more titles of manuscripts, long or short, to 
fit the special case. Using the titles of the 
manuscripts in this way in the first paragraph 
of the circular letter gave the recipient the 
idea that the comments made were written 
especially for him, and he might not notice 
that the remainder of the letter was general 
in its terms, so that it might be sent to any- 
body. 
es 

All this is of special interest to writers, be- 
cause such letters are sent out by the thou- 
sand by the concerns advertising in general 
publications — their advertisements would 
not be accepted by THE WRITER — for 
manuscripts, for which they declare there is 
a tremendous demand, whether the 
are experienced or not, the real business of 
these concerns being to get an unearned fee 
for “reading and advice,” or “ revision,’ or 
typewriting, or to sell a 
teed to make any illiterate 


vriters 


“system” guaran- 
hod-carrier a 
literary star. 

LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


—. 


{This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 


free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
a 
I 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





Suggestions to writers, giving an editor’s 
ideas of what qualities make articles interest- 
ing to the general reading public, are given 
by John M. Siddall, editor of the American 
Magazine, in a little booklet, with the head- 
ing, “*‘ Where Do J Come in?’ asks the Hu- 
man Being.” Mr. Siddall says 


What interests people? One thing 
only interests all hyman beings always, 
and that is the human being himself. 

There you have the gist of the matter 
No prescription can beat it — if you 
want to know how to get at people and 
grip their attention. 

Every human being likes to see him- 
self in reading matter — just as he likes 
to see himself in a mirror. The ideal 
article for any publication (so far as 
“reader interest” is concerned) would 
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be one in which every reader could find 
his own name. 

The ideal illustration would be a group 
photograph of all the readers, so that 
each reader could have the fun of find- 
ing himself in the picture. 

Once in a while the newspapers print 
a flashlight photograph of a thousand 
men having a banquet together. When 
they do, each one of those thousand men 
takes a special interest in that photo- 
graph. He shows it to his family, and he 
invents ways and means to bring it to 
the attention of his neighbors. 

One reason fiction sells so tremendously 
is that human beings, as they read it, 
keep putting themselves in the places of 
the various characters. They wonder 
whether they would have done what the 
people in the story did. Biography and 
autobiography are popular for the same 
reason. They give the reader a chance 
to compare his own life story with that 
of the person described in the book or 
article. 

Newspapers are read widely because 
the individual reader sees himself con- 
stantly in the paper. I do not mean that 
he sees his own name. I mean that he 
reads about things happening to individ- 
uals which might happen to him, and he 
keeps comparing himself with what he 
reads. 

For example, he reads in the newspaper 
that so-and-so has just fallen out of an 
eleventh-story window and broken his 
neck. He thanks God that he himself 
has not broken his neck, and he also goes 
home and warns his wife and children to 
be more careful about windows. Fur- 
thermore, he is more careful himself! 

Again, he reads in the paper that a cer- 
tain man has come into possession of ten 
thousand dollars from the estate of a 
dead brother, and, meditating on his own 
connection with what he has been read- 
ing, he wonders when that old uncle of 
his is going to die and leave him that dol- 
lar and a half which he has been waiting 
for since 1880. 

Country newspapers have enormous 
circulation in proportion to the popula- 
tion they reach. It is not uncommon for 
half or three quarters of the people in a 
little town to take the village paper. 
The reason is obvious — the country 
paper is personal to its readers. Its col- 
umns are almost like a private letter 
from a member of the family. 

If a New York newspaper could get 
that close to its readers it could have 
three million circulation. But it can’t. 
Besides, the people of New York are 


not that close to each other. They don’t 
know each other well enough to be inter- 
ested in such an item as the following : 
“T. Willie Rockinghorse, our genial 
Broadway grocer, has been suffering 
with the grip and has gone to spend a 
week with his aunt in Philadelphia.” 

The reason so much reading matter is 
unpopular and never attracts a wide read- 
ing public lies in the fact that the reader 
sees nothing in it for himself. Take an 
article, we'll say, entitled “ The Financial 
System of Canada.” It looks dull, 
doesn’t it? It looks dull because you 
can’t quite see where it affects you. 

Now take an article entitled “ Why it 
is easier to get rich in Canada than in the 
United States.” That's different! Your 
interest is aroused. You wonder wherein 
the Canadian has an advantage over you. 
You look into the article to find out 
whether you can’t get an idea from it. 

Yet the two articles may be basically 
alike, differing only in treatment. One 
bores you and the other interests you. 
One bores you because it seems remote. 
The other interests you because the 
writer has had the skill to translate his 
facts and ideas into terms that are per- 
sonal to you. The minute you become 
personal in this world you become inter- 
esting. ’ 

I remember a speech on advertising 
made by a New York advertising man, 
Elon G. Pratt. In his speech Mr. Pratt 
said that some advertisers never seem to 
learn that in their advertising they talk 
too much about themselves and not 
enough about those to whom they would 
like to sell their goods. Then he drove 
his point home as follows : “Too much 
advertising is written around the J of the 
advertiser rather than the you of the 
consumer.” 

That remarkable sentence, if taken to 
heart and acted on by those who are in 
need of its teaching, would be worth mil- 
lions of dollars. It often represents the 
difference between failure and success — 
not only in all forms of business but in 
politics, journalism. and the social rela- 
tions. The man who refuses to use his 
imagination to enable him to look at 
things from the other fellow’s point of 
view simply cannot exercise a wide in- 
fluence. He cannot reach people. 

Underneath it, somehow, lies a great 
law, the law of service. You can’t ex- 
pect to attract people unless you do 
something for them. The business man 
who has something to sell must have 
something useful to sell. and he must 
talk about it from the point of view of 
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the people to whom he wants to sell his 
goods. 

In the same way, the journalist, the 
preacher, and the politician must look at 
things from the point of view of those 
they would reach. They must feel the 
needs of others and then reach out and 
meet those needs. They can never have 
a large following unless they give some- 
thing. 

The same law runs into the human 
relation. How we abhor the man who 
talks only about himself — the man who 
never inquires about our troubles, our 
problems ; the man who never puts him- 
self in our place, but unimaginatively und 
unsympathetically goes on and on, ego- 
tistically hammering away on the only 
subject that interests him — namely, 
himself. 

Listen to the other fellow — at least 
a part of the time — if you want to do 
business with him. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Dorrance & Company, Incorporated, is a 
new book-publishing house in Philadelphia. 
The publishers aim at the discovery and pro- 
duction of popular literature, both for grown- 
ups and for children, literature that is big 
enough and positive enough to live. They are 
particularly alert for 
writers — for the American Dumas or Lewis 
Carroll. They are not afraid of unhappy 
endings and welcome the unconventional, but 
they demand material that is real, and strong 
with life, their policy being to journey as far 
as possible from ephemeral, whipped-cream 
types of fiction ; neither does their interest 
extend to queer or out-of-the-way fads, 
cults, or creeds — domestic or exotic. Ad- 
venture, juveniles, detective stories, historical 
novels, general fiction — full-sized 
that will endure — are what 
Company want and will use. 


new ideas and new 


works 
Dorrance & 


Although the World Outlook has been ab- 
sorbed by the Christian Herald, Rae D. 
Henkle, the managing editor, wishes to say 
that the Christian Herald is in the market for 


just the same kind of material called for by 
the World Outlook in the September 
WRITER. 


Harper’s Magazine (New York) is al- 
ways eager to receive short stories, of from 
4,000 to 7,000 words, which have some claim 
to distinction in their workmanship. The 
editors are also contiriually in need of short 
pieces — the shorter the better — for “ The 
Lion’s Mouth” department. Lee Foster 
Hartman, associate editor, says that it is difi- 
cult to characterize material acceptable ts 
this department, but that a glance at these 
pages in any issue of Harper’s Magazine may 
afford the necessary cue to writers. “ The 
Lion’s Mouth” offers an especial opportunity 
to new writers. 

The Pictorial Review ( New York) would 
like some very short stories, of from 3,000 to 
5,000 words, or shorter, if possible. 


The Photoplaywright, a monthly magazine 
for screen writers published by the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, has been strictly a 
house organ, but is now open for general cir- 
culation, and will accept suitable articles on 
subjects of interest to photoplay 
professional. Articles should 
be genuinely helpful to those who are writ- 
ing for the screen, and should be brief. Pay- 
ment will be made on publication. A sample 
copy of the Photoplaywright will be mailed 
on request, addressed to Department B, 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, I. W. Hell- 
man Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


authors, 


amateur and 


The 
Magazine 


most pressing need of the American 
(New York) just for 
short fiction, preferably love stories of about 
5,000 words. 


now is 





Pit and Quarry (Chicago) would like 
photographs of new plants for the production 
of sand and gravel, crushed stone, etc. 


The Woman’s Home Companion (New 
York ) is interested in obtaining good short 
stories of about 2,000 words. These stories 
should have the same interest and careful 
workmanship as longer material, and a hu- 
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morous atmosphere would be especially ac- 
ceptable. 
Leslie’s Weekly (New York) is in the 


market for one good business story a week. 


, 
It also bays timely articles. shot hs 1 
t also buys timely articles, photographs, an 
short personality sketches of achievement in 


business. 


Men ( New York ) 


tion — fiction with a purpose, personal prob- 


Association wants fic 


lems of young men 


developed in athletics ; vacations 


good sportsmanship as 
and new 


morality in business ; may have wholesome, 


clean sex interest. Manuscripts should be of 


from 4,000 to 12,000 words, and if of suffi 


cient interest for a three or four-part serial, 
may run to 15,000 words 
Miss Adeline Q. Goessling has recently re- 


signed as household editor of Farm & Home 
( Springfield, Mass.), a1 


looking for a new 





publishers are 
househo editor. 
and Home is not in special need of any pat 
of manuscripts, as it is well sup 
ut Edwin C. Poweil, 


the eastern editor, says that 


1 


ticular line 
plied in all 


departments, | 
few writers 
submit agricultural 
needs of the paper. 


manuscript that 


The Youth’s 


Companion will appear in a 
new form, beginning with the January issue 
The pages will be smaller, and there will be 
more pages, and an increased amount of 


reading matter. 


The 


Woman's 


Delineator and_ the 


Magazine, published by the 


Sutterick Publishing 
will be issued in a new size, similar to that of 


the Saturday Evening Post, 


the January issues 


The Journal has been merged 


Air Craft | 


with Aviation and Aeronautical Engineering. 


The Black Cat ( New York ) ceased publi- 


with the October number 


cation 
Table Talk ( Cooperstown, N. Y.) has sus- 
pended publication. 


t 


Home Lands, published by the Board of 


Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
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156 Fifth avenue, New York, offers ten sep- 
arate prizes, in three contests, in order to se- 
cure actual, worth-while work in 
r Prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10 each will be given for articles on the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) “A successful church 
country, or in a hamlet of less 
“A successful 
Irom 250 to 5,000 peo- 
the 
“A successful 
than a 


stories of 


ural communities. 


in the open 
than 250 people”; (2) 


church in a village of 


ple which definitely ministers to sur- 


rounding country”; and (3 ) 
rural other 


community enterprise, 


church, such as a school, neighborhood as- 


organization, etc.” 
the 


dol- 


Each article must describe 


sociation, co-operative 
For the best article received in any of 


contests, an additional prize of twenty 


fe: <q : 
ars will be given. 
an actual piece of work, though it need not 
the Actual 


used, although fictitious ones will be 


be the work of writer. names 
must be 
substituted before publication, if requested. 
rticles are not to exceed 2,500 words, and 
photographs, 
black 
Arti- 


(a) the importance 


must be accompanied by two 


suitable for reproduction ; unmounted, 


white, “glossy” prints preferred. 
cles will be judged on 
and value of the work described, and its sug- 
communities 


de- 


readableness. All prize 


gestiveness for other similar 


(b) adequacy and concreteness of the 


scription ; and (c) 
manuscripts are to be the property 


winning 


of Home Lands. which reserves the right to 
purchase any other manuscript for five dol- 
lars. Manuscripts must be received in Home 
Lands office not later than February 10, 1921. 
Results will be announced, and the first prize- 
published in the issue of 


winning article 


Home Lands for April 1, 1921. 


Thomas A, 


dollars at the disposal of the American Psy- 


Edison has placed five hundred 


tor a 


chological Association prize for the 


‘he Effects 


should be 


most meritorious research on “7 
of Music.” 
W. V. 
1 
nology, 


sent to 
Tech- 
19g2T. 


Manuscripts 
Bigelow, Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., by May 31, 
The seventh biennial prize competition 
announced 
August, and which has 


for 


American composers, which was 


in THE WRITER 
closed, brought forth hundreds of com- 


for 
just 
The prizes will be awarded at the 


positions. 
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convention of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, at Moline, Ill, Davenport, 
Iowa, and Rock Island, Ill., next June. 

Prize offers still open 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
$s00o-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 
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Berkshire 

before Au 
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Etude prize offer of tv f priz f $15, $ 





and $s, to « 





‘nm and young peo f the besr 
musical compositions offered before Ja 
Particulars in September Writer 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
storie publishe 1 in Amer! 2 1920 


in June WRITER. 





a 

Second Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore May, 1921, and five dollars for the best photo 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
3axter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States: 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
Writer. 


Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
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of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 
Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 
Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offe: 





land for the best work of imaginative literatu 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published durir 


twelve months. 


ig the previous 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
Particulars in October 





written by Camp Fire girls. 
WRITER. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 
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Wilbur S. Boyer, whose story, | C ld »” 


appeared in Everybody’s Magazine 


p ile osa,” 


for October, was born in New York | 
educated in its public schools, 
from its public college the College 

City of New York — and has taught ever 
since in its public schools. He is also a grad- 


uate of the New York Law School, and a 
member of the New York bar, but his story- 
writing has kept him from practising law 
Mr. Boyer says that he finds on referring to 
“ The 


written as part of a book before 1909. The 


his records that Lallapaloosa”’ was 
book was never published, but after revision 
the story was sent to the New York Evening 
Telegram short-story contest in November, 


19090, and was rejected. After that it was 
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revised six times and rejected by seventeen 
magazines in its various forms, until last De- 
cember Mr. Boyer — always believing that it 
had “ good stuff” in it — took it out, had an 
inspiration, and wrote it all over, and the 
editor of Everybody's, who also had a soft 
spot in her heart for the yarn and had been 
disappointed at the necessity of rejecting it 
twice previously, snatched it eagerly in its 
new form. The character of Johnnie Kelly 
in “ The Lallapaloosa” has appeared in thirty 
stories in four different magazines. With six 
of these stories as a foundation, Mr. Boyer 
wrote a novel of 301 pages, entitled “ Johnnie 
Kelly,” and the Houghton Mifflin Company 
published it this fall. 

Speaking of his slow progress in the liter- 
ary field, Mr: Boyer says: “Had I picked 
out a competent critic, let him tear me to 
pieces for two, three, or even four years, not 
been too anxious to leap into print and stood 
the gaff, no matter how it hurt, I should have 
‘landed’ sooner, and probably should now be 
turning out a larger percentage of worth- 
while stories. It takes sand to pay out your 
money to a critic and get no return. You 
think your yarns as good as many printed 
and believe that there is a conspiracy to shut 
you out. It is only when you look back later 
at the stuff you thought was compelling that 
you realize what a tyro you were.” 


Hazel Hall, who wrote the poem, “A Boy 
Went By,” which was printed in the October 
Century, was born in St. Paul, but has lived 
most of her life in Portland, Oregon. The 
poem, “A Boy Went By,” is one of a group 
of poems written in an attempt to depict the 
types that pass Miss Hall’s window. Other 
poems from this series have appeared in the 
Century for June, in the Dial, and in the New 
Republic. Miss Hall has also had poems 
from a group which she calls “ Needlework” 
printed in Poetry, the Nation, the Liberator, 
and the Touchstone. 


Alexander Hull, whose story, “The Gray 
Valley,” published in Scribner's for November 
is one of a number of stories which Scrib- 
ner’s has recently bought from him, was born 


in Columbus, Ohio, and received his gram 


mar school education there. He holds bach- 
elor’'s degrees from Muskingum College and 
from the University of Pennsylvania. Pro- 
fessionally he has been for a number of 
years a musician and composer, and has a 
dozen published songs to his credit. In 1908 
he went to Oregon, where he took charge of 
the music department of Pacific College at 
Newberg. Mr. Hull has been writing for the 
magazines since the latter part of 1915, and 
most of his earlier work appeared in the Red 
300k, which published a story of his each 
month for about two years, beginning with 
the number for June, 1916. In the last five 
years he has hundred short 
stories to such magazines as Scribner’s, the 
Bellman ( defunct ), Every Week ( defunct ), 
the Red Book, the Blue Book, the Green 
300k, the American Magazine, the Popular 
Magazine, the Smart Set, the Country Gen- 
tleman, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. One 
of his Blue Book stories — “ Homer Comes 
Home” — is the current Charles Ray-Ince 
photoplay production. Mr. Hull expects to 
complete his first novel, upon which he has 
been working for the past eighteen months, 
before Christmas of this year. 
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Practica, Hints ON Piaywritinc. By Agnes Platt. 
148 pp. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1920. 
Sensible advice about playwriting, based 

upon experience by one who has been hand- 

ling plays for years, reading as many as a 

thousand plays a year for theatre managers, is 

given in this book, a careful reading and 
study of which cannot fail to be of benefit to 
ambitious playwriters. Miss Platt urges 
writers to visit the theatre frequently and 
learn to differentiate between the successful 
effects which are due to the writing of the 
play and those which are due entirely to the 

acting or production. Speaking of the im- 

portance of “ensemble,” she points out that 

however good a play may be it will miss its 
effect on the stage unless it lends itself to 
acting. The manager wants a play that will 
speak well, but he does not want “ fine” writ- 
ing. What he wants is a “ heart-to-heart 

play, a bit of human nature which will go 
home when played by human beings. One 
common fault of plays offered to managers 1s 
that they are too much alike. The dialogue 
does not differentiate. Any speech might be 
spoken by any character. The effect of the 
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play is tame, and one feels that on 
it would be tedious. 

No play is of any use unless it works up 
to a climax, and it has long been an axiom 
among dramatic critics that if the central sit- 
uation in a play cannot be summarized in 
three lines the play has not sufficient back- 
bone to arrest public attention. The essen- 
tial feature of all playwriting is the knack of 
“building up.” 

An author cannot write a good play unless 
he can see clearly the scenes in which the 
action to take place. For practical rea- 
sons the playwright should keep his character 
list down, and cut every expensive detail 
ruthlessly unless it is absolutely essential to 
the well-being of the play. Lovableness is 
the essential quality in a play. Talent, wit, 
skill, ingenuity, novelty, drama are all great 


the stage 


is 


gifts, but they are useless without the great- 
est of all gifts Charm. To look on the 
bright side of life, and then to touch the 
heart of humanity and make it leap to life — 


that is the work of the artist. 
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The theme is the idea that unde: 
play : the plot the actual sequence o 
Plot should devel nom. characte: 

LOT iould deveiop trom Character, 
events of the play must spring 


types of characters and their position i 





tion to one another. The action < 
should spring from the character 
and seem to-’us its ‘reasonable fulfilment. 
The note of the first act should be expe 
ancy. In the second act should cor devel- 
neil c 4 telidhiiess’ i +} i 
opment of the expectancy and the shadow 
cast by coming events: in the third : tha 
cast Dy coming events ; in the thir 4 the 
eve emselves and in the fourth act a 
lutic f the difficulties, which sl] 1 take 
the form « 1 surprise 
These practical suggestions indicate the 
the book, which discusses in a com- 
1] +1 > f ‘ " f 
m< Se! 1 1€ various atures ) 
pla I here is a valuable « t ) 
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Temple University, Philadelphia, will offer 
a course in photoplay study and scenario 
writing, beginning in January. 

Frances Taylor Patterson, instructor in 
photoplay composition in Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the author of “Cinema Craftsman- 
ship : A Book for Photoplaywrights,” just 
published by Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 

“The Gentle Art of Columning : A Treat- 
ise on Comic Journalism,” by C. L. Edson, is 
published by Brentano’s. 

“The Editorial : A Study in the Effective- 
ness of Writing,” by Leon Wilson Flint, is 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Life and Letters of Hamilton W. 
Mabie,” by Edwin W. Morse, is published by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

“The Traditions of European Literature, 
from Homer to Dante,” by Barrett Wendell, 
is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers of S. M. Ellis’s biography of George 
Meredith. 

“Literary Culture in Early New England 
1620-1730,” by Thomas Goddard Wright, has 
just been brought out by the Yale University 
Press. 

George Edward 
Brace, & 
Matthew 


Essays,” by 
Woodberry ( Harcourt, Howe ), 
treats of Landor, Byron, Arnold, 
Cervantes, Virgil, Montaigne, and Swinburne. 

“The Connecticut Wits and Other Essays,” 
by Henry Austin Beers (Yale University 
Press ), is a collection of papers of literary 
criticism, including, among others, essays on 
Milton, Thackeray, Emerson, John Hay, and 
James Whitcomb Riley, and closing with an 
essay on the “Art of Letter Writing.” 

“A Study of Shakspere’s 
with an inquiry into the trustworthiness of 
the early texts, by M. A. Bayfield, M. A,, is 
published in this country by the Macmillan 
Company for the Cambridge University 
Press. 

A symposium “On American Books,” by 
Five American Critics, reprinted from the 
London Nation, is published by B. W. 
Huebsch. The five authors contributing to it 
are J. E. Spingarn, Francis Hackett, H. L. 
Mencken, Morris Cohen, and Padriac Colum 


“ Literary 


Versification,” 


“The Story of a Style,” by William Bayard 
Hale (B. W. Huebsch ), is a psychoanalytic 
study of President Wilson. 

In the second part of his autobiographical 
volumes, entitled “ My Life and Friends,” Dr, 
James Sully gives a series of pen portraits of 
George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, George 
Meredith, Leslie Stephen, and William James. 

“The Art of Poetry,” by William Paton 
Ker (Oxford University Press ), is the in- 
augural lecture which was delivered before 
the University of Oxford, June 5, 1920. 

“The Poetry of John Dryden,” by Mark 
Van Doren ( Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), is 
a discussion of Dryden’s non-dramatic verse, 
with especial attention given to the celebrator, 
the satirist, the journalist, the singer, and the 
story-teller. 

“Spanish Prose and Poetry, Old and 
New,” with translated specimens and bricf 
biographical sketches of the authors, by Ida 
Farnell, is published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

“An Adventure with a Genius,” by Alleyne 
Ireland ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a book of 
reminiscences of Joseph Pulitzer, which was 
first published under the title, “ Joseph Pulit- 


zer : Reminiscences of a Secretary.” 


“A Treasury of Heroes and Heroines,” by 


Clayton Edwards (Frederick <A. Stokes 
Company ), includes a large number of fa- 
mous people in history, as well as many in 
legends. 

Robert M. McBride & Co. have republished 
in pamphlet form Hugh Walpole’s article, 
“The Art of James Branch Cabell,” which 
appeared in the Yale Review for June. 
Copies of the pamphlet will be sent on appli- 
cation. 

Louise Imogen Guiney died at Chipping- 
Camden, England, November 2, aged fifty- 
nine. 

Charles Noel Douglas died in 
November 13, aged fifty-seven. 

Mrs. Alice Elinor Bartlett 
Arnold” ) died in Detroit 
aged seventy-two. 


Brookline 


( “ Birch 
November 18, 


Mrs. Burton Harrison (Constance Cary 
Harrison ) died in Washington November 
22, aged seventy-seven. 
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By Aaxes Parr 


This book, by am ‘authority on the 
subject of stage technique, has been de-_ 
vanot to help the beginner in the diffi- 
cult-art of writing a really good play, 
and to clear away any obstacles which 
may beset the more advanced. Miss 
Platt is able to give the most valuable 
and practical advice, having been dra- 
matic adviser to many producers, 

Partiat Contents: What the public 
want; what the managers want; what 
the practical actor wants. Things that 
are essential in a -play, and those 
that a successful r t must avoid. 
How to choose a plot; how to decide 
upon its treatment; how to build up a 
scenario. How to seléct and differen- 
tiate the characters, The art of writing 
characteristic and telling lines. Situa- 
tions, curtains, atmosphere and detail. 
Practicability and expense. How to sell 
a play when finished, with hints. on 
terms and agreements. Stage terms ; 
glossary. Price, $1.50. 

Published by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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| Cater fo WRITERS of the MIDDLE WEST 


Typing done neatly, accurately, promptly. 
35¢ 1,000. Carbon copy. 


G. L. LEROY 
303744 Holmes Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mention Taz Writer. 


“THE WRITER” FOR AUGUST. 

Tae Werrtr’s Directory oF Prrtovicais. A Few 
Worps on Paropy, by . Touche Hancock. A 
Lrrezary Stocx-Kxsrinc System, Cc. DuFay 
Robertson. Common Errors IN RitTinG Cor- 
rectep — LYV., Edward B. Hughes. Enr- 
TorntaL: The riter’s Vocabulary. Literary 
mop Tatk. Tae Maxuserrer Marxer. Boor 
‘EVIEWS, etc. 

“THE WRITER” FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Tue Werirer’s Drrecrory or Periopicars. Joxe 
Wruitinc, by Frank V. Faulhaber. Docrorinc 
Sick SExcycropepta, by “A - Reformed Free 
Lance.” Eptroriat: A Newspaper Poet’s Popu- 

Meticulous i 








larity, 
Manuscript Marxer. Writers or tue Day. 
Current Lrrerary Topics: Adventures of a 
Manuscript. Boox Rrviews, ‘ete. . 
“THE WRITER” FOR OCTOBER. “ 
Tae Weruitze’s Direcrory or Prxropicats. Writ- 
ING ror tue Trape Press, by D. G. Baird. T. L. 
asson, on Lrrr’s Rate oF PayMEnt FOR Joxgs. 
DIToRIAL : Demand for Juvenile Books, Au- 
thors’ I The Shelfiess Library. Tue 
Manuscript ARKET. WRITERS OF THE Day. 
ee ee Ls cage 8 ‘orpics: Fake Pug 3 Pub- 
Bakers . an iterature, 
Elaborating the Plot. Boor A etc. 

“THE WRITER” FOR NOVEMBER. 
Tre Wruirer’s Directory oF pees a 
NATING THE REJECTION ye by D. F. Kirb r 
Tue mee tn ig oor eo Glenwood Clar 
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A_ complete set of thintyene ‘gatinnes ordered 
sing gly would cost $68. The = price of volumes of 
possibl ber of ~~ mg short, is iety be ey 

© num s to ur- 
ther advanced at any time. Those who ed singie 
volumes to complete sets, therefore, are advised to 
order them at once. 

Single numbers of Taz Wrtrer will be sent for 
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een cents 
November, 


ber, inclusive, 188 ; . Sor; and April, 1&8 
—which are out ‘of print excepting in bound 


volumes, 


Unbound prc ie gg m for certain years can be supplied 


"hikes: 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
P. GO. Bos 1905, Bostan, Mass. 


Vol I. (1887) . $5.00 
a. ae t ae i 2.00 
Bay 2" 5 $.00 
“ IV. use - 2.00 
bs oe - ; 2.00 3 
- L 2.00 
e VIL, pe . 2.00 
~~ VIII... (x95). 2.00 
- IX. ( 1896) . 2.00 
* X. (1 . 2.90 
* XI. (1 a 2.00 
= I. (1899) . 2.00 
7 I. (1g00) . 2.00 
nt XIV. (1901) . 2.00 
z XV. (1902) . 2-00 
: XVI. (1903) « 2-00 
* “XVIL. (1g04-5) « 2.00 
XVIII. (1906) . * 2.00 
ne XIX. (1907) .  s 2.00 
“ ae 1 . 2.00 
. 1go9 ~ — . 2.00 
“  XXil. or} ‘ ~ 2,00 
eI: Cages}. ) 5 2S. 2.00 
“* XXIV. (1xgs2) . e . * ° 2.00 
8 XXV. ( 1913) * * . 8.00 
XXVI. (1914) 2.00 
“ XXVII. (1915) 2.08 
“ XXVIII. ae 2.00 
* XXIX. (1917 2.00 
oe RX. pane! p ° < + 2.00 
* XXXL. (1919 2.00 


eee we penne § August, 
and 1887; January-Decem: 


Information will or given on application. 
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OL May WENDELL HO S MEMORIAL 
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WALTER PATER’S Y on kt eal com- 
plete in Taz Warrrer for wary, t, post- 
a on receipt of fifteen 


REDERIC HARRI “eal ave ON STYLE 
IN ENGLISH PRO in full Tae Wares 
for August, 188. Sent post-paid on receipt of fifteen 


conte. 
WALT 
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FICTION 
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HERBERT SPENCE ge et ON “THE 
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With appreciations of Dr. Hale by 
can authors. April, 1902, Sent, post- 
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“THE WRITER” FOR JANUARY. 
‘Bue Wwrrer’s Diagcrory oF Sa Mg pga om Hacr- 


Wairsr’s Gop TORTAL : 
Sen: . a ae Hd Blindl Usefuinese of 
WL Quenizs : 
pemneripts vee ~ 
Literary Sor 
Ising ma The béo~ NDi- 


Words and Odd 
iy Boox Reviews, 


“THE Myf wed oS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Tas Writer's or Perriopicats, Praci- 
Se Hancock. Gerrixc a Srart 
as a Whiter, by Alfred E. Ross, Friiino Cases 
yor Booss, Arthur Fosdick. Enrrorgtat: For 
Laney Should the Author Write, rest as Ae 
Wrote, Legislation ganst 1 

Authors Protest. Laremany Smor Tarx: The 
Poem ion Guaranteed” Trap, 
“ An and “ But” L. ming a Sentence. Tar 
ai ociieated Marxer. RITERS or tae Dar: 
Frederika renmergpast ese : arhie E. Redford, 
oo. Cuazent Litgrary 
Work, A Magazine Poem 

Analyzed, Boor etc. 


“THE WRITER” FOR MARCH. 

Tax Wrrrer’s Diagscrorny or Pxrriopicars. Wrir- 
ine ror THe Farm Parzrs, by Elisha Pearl. Com- 
mow Errors In ae Correcrev — LIV., by | 
Edward B. H Eprrontan: Is It Best to 
Write for a Market? Lirzrarny Sxor 
Tatx : Experiences Wie the Concerns That Set | 
Traps for Authors. Quertas: Getting a Position | 

ditor, R for Sale Matter Already 
Published Taz muscarrtr Marxet, Boox Re 
VIEWws, otc. 
“THE WRITER” FOR APRIL. 

Tae Water's Directory or Prrropicats. 
Apoanwent i Warittnc, by Francis Fielding 
eas Tae Prior or tee Derecrive Srory, by 

vem . Eprrormzar: Troubles of Maga- 
zine lication. The New York Literary Bureau. 
Quearzs : Should a Letter Be Sent With a Manu- 
script to Editors, The Best Way to Place a Play, 
The Vaiue of Education to a Writer. Tae Marv- 
ecarrr Mazer. Cureenr Literary Torres, On UTHORS 
Enlarging One’s Aad 2 vo Diligent Labor im 
eae . Duplicate, Replica. Boox Pr- Special F : 
m 
THE WRITER” FOR MAY. og cricwe, Béling to $200 berm fees oot 
es Ware - “yo You =f phage rere A } criticism. Report in 
atenpty Worp to Younc Posts, win West. 
Eprroniat : The Present Trials of Publishers, Deal- MRS. RACHEL a area a oe 
ings Between Authors and D Lig mse Common Chew and Meehan Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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